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HPMiscellanies. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
DAY-DREAMS. 


**Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?”’ 


Every human being has, in some hours of his life, been 
conscious of that dreamy, half-perplexed mood, in which 
shadowy and broken traits of recollection are suddenly cast 
up in his mind as from a void; and hover around him, con- 
necting the visionary past with a future still more dim and 
fluctuating—of a sudden influx of wavering images, that 
spring up spontaneously, seem familiar to memory, yet have 
no discoverable relation to real existence, but which, coming 
“ like shadows, so depart,” before he can mark their form or 
relations. There are circumstances which predispose to this 
visionary mood in the lull of the senses, and that seeming 
suspension of the mental facultics which we call a day- 
dream, or vulgarly, a brown study; or in that state of quiet- 
ism and surrender of mind which has been cultivated by cer- 
tain philosophers and by religious sects, who patiently wait 
till good can be shown them, by what they consider the di- 
rect operation of divine influence, breathing upon their ac- 
quiescent spirits. This etate of mind is understood and in- 
telligible ; but the mystical impregsion I would now attempt 
to describe, is as sudden as it is spontaneous and inscruta- 
ble. Besides these singular reminiscent influences, almost 
every man, especially if under the excitation of strong and 
agitating passions, but not borne down by their immediate 
sway, has been constious of those sudden and resistless 
flashes of preternatural perception which are called presen- 
sentiment. 

Moralists and metaphysicians, who have systematically in- 
vestigated what is called the philosophy of the mind, have 
thrown little light on these mysteries of our nature, which in 
their unfathomable depths depending on no fixed or recog- 
nisable principle, baffle research, and seem too subtle to be 
analyzed. The reminiscent impressions to which I refer, are 
something quite distinct in their operation from the faculty 
by which we recover the broken and nearly obliterated ima- 
ges impressed on the memory in childhood, or at some very 
distant time. The images of material memory—if the phrase 
is allowable—where they can be renewed at all, arise at first 
faint and imperfect, become gradually more clear and fixed, 
till one by one we ascertain all their bearings, and, after a 
great distance of time, find them renewed in their first glow 
and original freshness, But in those momentary escapes of 
the oat as if beyond the boundaries of its earthly taberna- 
cle, to which I allude, the vivid point of impression is in the 
very first instant. Those images which seem to start sud- 
denly from the “abysm of time,” will no more come at our 
biddings, than stay to have their pictures taken: they fade 
and dissolve into the dream of a dream; and before we can 
mark them, they have, unperceived, melted into the haze 
which forever hovers around those mysterious boundaries 
that separate the visible from the invisible. Now the pro- 
cess by which the actual experiences of material existence 
are revived in the memory, is easily understood—one link of 
the electric chain of association is touched, a single image is 
recalled, and 





**Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise!’’ 


This process is illustrated with great felicity in that fine 
scene in Guy Mannering,where young Bertram, unconscious- 
ly standing once more in the centre of the objects that first 
impressed his infant senses, listens to the old ballad sung by 
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A day like this, which I have left 
Pull thirty years behind. 


And jast above yon slope of corn, 
Such colors and no other 

Were in the sky, that April morn, 
Of this the very brother.’ ”* 


But those mysterious reminiscences and recognitions, that 
start suddenly upon a mind which on earth can have laid up 
no store of kindred thoughts or images, look if they sprung 
from another birth-place. 

In the dreaming and fabling East, these strange evanes- 
cent influences are at once accounted for by the supposed 
pre-existence of the human soul, endowed with the remnants 
of faculties reaching beyond mortality—* holding large dis- 
course—looking before and after.” 

This visionary belief is the source of many of the finest 
poetical systems and legends of the East. 


**Ah sure! as Hindoo legends tell, 
When Music’s tones the bosom swell, 
The former scenes of life return; 
Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 
We left our parent climes afar, 
Immured in mortal forms to mourn.’’ 


Though music has considerable power in bringing on this 
mental hallucination, it steals over the mind in every variety 
of circumstances in which the soul is left in “a wise passive- 
ness.” In gazing for the first time on a lovely prospect, a 
fine cslgiedl plétare, or an expressive countenance, as well 
as in listening to an affecting piece of music, how often does 
the dreamy, confused, yet pleasing recollection of the self- 
same strain, the same assemblage of soul-breathing features, 
the identical landscape, the same balmy, quiet air, the ver 
rocks, skies, and trees, bring home to our bosoms the lively 
feelings of a scene past | familiar, yet having in our me- 
mory no local habitation or name that the earth owns! Nor 
are these the only tricks of this kind which the mind plays 
itself, or of which it is the passive instrument. In a first ram- 
ble by a strange sea shore—in the Church of St. Peters—at 
the summit of Mont Blanc—in a coronation procession—in a 
theatre—at a funeral, ora crowded route—these impressions 
may still recur:—“Again JT am in ascene of which I have 
formerly been a witness, or in which I have been an actor.” 
These ideas may be raised be objects the most sublime or 
the most homely; but they are never, I think, awakened by 
the images of vulgar sensation. No man has a bewildering 


visionary Madeira, eclipsing in flavor London . For 
these engaging memories we can duly render day and date, 
the name of the tavern, and probably the amount c* the bill: 
—they are of the earth, earthy. 

The power of exciting these mystical impressions is sel- 
dom felt more strongly than on the first glance of some pe- 
culiar human face. We meet an entire stranger, whose name 
we may never have heard. His features are quite familiar 
to us, yet he resembles no one we have ever known. We 
recognize at once, in their varying and eloquent expression, 
the gestures of a mind with which ours is already well ac- 
quainted, The language of his looks is directly intelligible 
| —the tones of his voice are like some forgotten melody that 
lwe instantly recall, We feel for the moment an entire ac- 
|cordance of tastes and feelings with this stranger, and have 
|not yet thought of his character and condition of life. By 
the time these are ascertained, the spell is probably broken ; 
\the shadowy investiture of imagination is blown aside, and 
|the object of our perplexed and delighted reminiscence sinks 








the servant girl at her washing on the green of Ellangowan 
Tower: the same operation is even more delicately touched 
in that scene in the Antiquary, where the old woman—* the 
dead alive”—whose faculties are benumbed and nearly ob- 


literated, is momentarily roused from mental torpor, by vari-| derly dear to our affections, how often does the thought oc- I 
ords- cur, “Have I not, in some former and half-forgotten time, | good as to be not a little troublesome to those who would ex- 


ous powerful but intelligible excitements. In Mr 





at once and forever into his real worldly character. Those 
| with whom we are daily conversant are rarely the exciting 
| causes of our day-dreams, if material cause they have ; yet 
if placed in a novel situation with those habitually and ten- 


y|| 


waking dream of a beefsteak formerly eaten, or a bottle of 
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tiates on the instantaneous and complete accordance of na- 
tare, the entire confidence and sympathy, with which he was 
impressed on the first moment, by one so far removed, by 
irank, sex, years, and education, from the vagrant boy who 
stood in her presence. He challenges philosophy to explain 
this phenomenon—this mysterious and ineradicable sympa- 
\thy with the only human being with whom, according to his 
own assertion, his perverted mind ever moved in unison, or 
reposed in confidence. Another instance of this singular 
soul-attraction is furnished by a character the most opposite 
that moral history could furnish. Cowper, the most painful- 
ly shy and sensitive of men or poets, in his intercourse with 
|his fellow creatures, tells us, that he had no sooner sat down 
| with the Unwins, of whom the mother and son became his 
‘especial favorites, than he felt himself at home ; his mind and 
| heart in their proper place—almest for the first time in his 
troubled life. It is well known how he ever afterwards clung 
|to this refuge. The life of Cowper’s friend—the pious and 
almost romantic John Newton of Olney—affords some sin- 
gular instances of the power of sympathy or presentiment. 

To say that those bright, rapid flashes of what appears to 
be prophetic intelligence, named “presentiment,” are produ- 
ced by a latent taint of superstition, is to elude the question. 
They have been confessed by men of the sternest intellect ; 
by the sceptic and the Christian, the hero and the poet; by 
Bacon and Johnson; by persons of the most dissimilar char- 
acters ; by the most energetic of modern men, and by the 
highest genius of modern times, Napoleon’s faith in his high 
|destiny, his peculiar star, though a vague, appears to have 
|been a permanent, and even an influential belief. And in 
| him the presentiment of high fortune coexisted with much ef 
\that fine sagacity which in all ages of the world has raised 
|statesmen and philosophers into prophets and seers. If, as 
has been alleged, this man, in all things extraordinary, was 
jearly impressed with the superstition that his brilliant for- 
tunes were mysteriously interlinked with those of his firet 
| Empress, must he not latterly have felt that “the Devil spoke 
'true,” as he marked his star decline from the moment that 
jhis own cold, ambitious vanity and heartless perfidy broke 
|the spell ? To pass from Napoleon, in whose capacious ming 
|superstition so strangely found place with the coldest and 
| most stern reality, there is a recent instance of tangible, or 
whut we aay call embodied presentiment, which, trivial as i 
seems, is yet, from the character and genius of its hero, not 
| little curious, It is indeed an instance of second-sight, as 
genuine, and quite as senseless, as ever was revealed to vis- 
ionary Hebridean shepherd, 


‘Placed far amid the melancholy main!’* 


‘It is related by, Goethe, the first poet of Germany, of himselt 
‘in his days of youth. Goethe, was, it is understood, the lo- 
ver of a certain blue-eyed Frederica, whose “nose had a 
curve that seemed to defy all worldiy,” and consequently all 
visionary care. From her he had just parted, and itis to be 
devoutly wished by all the admirers of love and poetry, that 
the interest of his vision had turned upon apy hing rather 
than a grey coat with gold lace! Had he beheld Frederica’s 
| snub-nose arise from the earth before him, “seen her whére 
'she had not been, and doated on nothing,” or next to it, the 
whole would have been intelligible in a lover and a mystical 
|German poet. The poet may create and regulate his own 
| fancies ; bat the seer must look on what is presented to him. 
'So, says Goethe, “I proceeded along a path that leads to 
Drusenheim, when a strange vision, which must have beena 
| presentient suddenly disturbed my mind. I thought I saw 
/my own image advancing towards me on horseback. The 
figure wore a grey coat with gold lace, such as I have never 
worn. I awoke from this dream, and the vision disappeared. 
It is singular enough, that eight — after, when I was 

ing to see Frederica once more, I found myeelf in the same 
road, dressed as | had dreamed, and wearing such a coat ac- 
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||cidentally, and without having chosen it.” 


Many of these visible presentiments rest upon authority so 


worth’s poem, “TheTwo April Mornings,” sentimental remi- | lived over the same moments —experienced the same sensa-| plain them all implicitly on natural principles. The well- 


niscence is very beautifully described— 


** ‘Our work,’ said [, ‘was well begun; 
Then from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 
So sad a sigh has brought ?” 


A second time did Matthew stop, 
And fixing still his eye 

Upon the Easern mountain top, 
To me he made reply:— 


*Yon cloud with that long purple cleft, 
Brings fresh into my mind 


H tions—enjoyed the same delicious repose of mind? The same 
| trees and verdure were around me; there was the same in- 


| known story related of Dr Donne, by his affectionate biogra- 
\\pher, Isaac Walton, very easily admits of a natural explana- 


|| sect hum ; the brook sung the self-same melody: but when,|tion, In France, Donne, at midnight, saw the vision of his 


or where?” Whg can trace those shadowy reminiscences, 

|, which one could at times half believe to be indeed conjured 

|\up from some earlier stage of the soul’s eternal progress ? 

| As strange and inexplicable are those impressions—whe- 

| ther we call them 

|\equally sudden a ) 
tial and permanent form, and have ever after a strong influ- 


| wife, then in England pass across his apartment, carrying ia 
her arms a dead infant. But Donne had recently left his wif 
lunder circumstances peculiarly distressing, and in spite 


| her earnest entreaties and gloomy forebodings of evil from 
pathy or presentiment—whieh at first) his absence; and her superstitious and womanly fears in- 
unaccountable, often assume a substan-| creased his natural apprehensions for her safety : he foresaw 


,a very probable event. But, embarking ona fine morning 


‘ence on the existence of the individual by whom they ure|) with a gay bridal party, all aroand him joy and hope, whence 
‘experienced. Rousseau, describing in his own glowing lan- | erose the feeling, the ny soon fatally accomplished, 
e 


guage his first interview with Madame de Warrens, exps-' which made a pious ¢ 


rgyman, the father of the patrivtic 

















Andrew Marvel, throw back his walki 
claiming, as the boat left the shore, “ 
Stories of supernatural intelligence 
at a distance, are familiar to the recollection of every person, 
both from reading and conversation; and that the solemn 
presentiment of the most awful event of life is not only fre- 
quently entertained, but very accurately verified, must have 
been rved by every attendant of the dying; who, as they 
approach the confines of the invisible w will often, wi 
inexplicable exactness, fix the day and hour of final dissolu- 
tion. This presentiment of the hour of death is most gene- 
rally experienced by those who, best prepared for their great 
change, are calmly resigned to the event of death or life; and 
seldom by those whose agitated and feverish minds might be 
to realize their own diseased and imaginary fears. 
re shall we seek for an explanation of this supernatural] 
impression, or of this preternatural ecuteness of expiring 
sense, if we refuse that of the poet :— 








stick to the land,ex- 
! for Heaven !” 


Ho 


** | hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me eway.’’ 


The story of the requiem of Mozart is singular, as showing 
the power of a gloom ntiment in realizing itself in an 
enervated mind and debilitated frame. But there are nume- 






e of the death of friends 


met, to whom he had occasion to confide the care of a person 
so dear to him.” 
Her presentiment was realized ; for she died a few days 

\after she had from the King. 
| The omens and forebodings that preceded the murder o 
Henry IV. himself, are quite too marvellous to be of much 
weight. The well known story of the warnings given by 
those beautiful little dogs whom this popular monarch—who 
seemed endowed by nature with the rare quality of attachin 
every living thing that came near hiin—used to fondle al 
and play with, is one of those relations which imagination 
loves to entertain in despite of reason and probability. But 
~ grave narrative of Marshal Bassompierre, is entitled to 
more attention. It proves that Henry, who was far superior 
|to the vulgar superstitions that influenced many of his cour- 
tiers, d, with other high mental qualities, much o 
ithe quick, intuitive perception inseparable from acute and en- 
lergetic minds. The state of this monarch’s mind places the 
‘doctrine of presentiment in its true and rational light. On 
the May-pole planted in the court of the Louvre falling down 
|from no apparent cause, a few days before his assassination, 
'a gloomy conversation arose among the courtiers, about this 
| disastrous omen. 
| “ You are fools,” said Henry, who overheard them, “ to a- 
|muse yourselves with prognostics. . Learn from me, never for 
| the future, to care about omens and predictions, which are 
vain and frivolous, For the last thirty years all the astrolo- 








rous instances of heroes and soldiers, men of the greatest 
moral and physical courage, who have fought bravely in ma- 
ny fields, entering on their last battle with the fixed presen- 
timent of the death which they certainly encountered. Brave 
men have entertained this foreboding feeling for their friends 
and comrades, and have seen it strangely realized. Nelson, 
who, to an active and energetic mind, united a warm and en- 
Unusiastic temperament, whose soul was ever feelingly alive 
to every impulse, had not only the avowed presentiment o 
death as strongly as that of victory, on the twenty-first of Oc- 
tober, the battle-day of Trafalgar, but after having kept the 
same station, watching the French fleet for many months, 





and very closely for weeks and days, he entertained the firm) 


rsuasion that this very day, the anniversary of a festival in 
tis family for a victory obtained over the French, was to be 
the day of the action. The combined fleets of France and 
Spain, which had played off and on for nearly two years, mo- 
ved at last from Cadiz, and formed in order of battle ; and, on 
the day he foresaw, Nelson, fought, conquered, and fell, as 
his prophetic feelings had predicted. It is worthy of notice, 
thougt: out of place, as a proof of the universality of this fore- 
oy pers. that on 
wife 
attachment, which embittered his remaining life, and sullied 
his public fame, Lady Nelson experienced that strong im- 
pulsive feeling of impending misfortune, which Jed her to an- 
ticipate his deati:, but which was interpreted to her mind by 
an event yet more painful—the alienation of his affections, 
and the destruction of their domestic peace. The circum- 
stance is noticed by Nelson’s biographer, Mr Southey. 
A remarkable instance of presentiment is given in the Life 
of Wolsey, by his favorite and faithful attendant, Cavendish. 
The unfortunate prelate, when seized with his last fatal ill- 
nesé, on his journey to London, predicted, or prophecied, his 
own death at eight o’clock of a particular day. The chime 
struck as he breathed his last—and his attendants, remen- 
A his prediction, gazed on cach other. ‘The Memoirs o 
written by the Loyal Servant, record a very striking 
4 of the death of this illustrious knight at the battle 
of Ravenna, remarkably fulfilled ; and Sully relates an in- 
stance of » presentiment of death experienced by the “ fair 
Gabrielle,” the beloved mistress of Henry IV., which appears 
to have even affected the cool, sensible, and faithful minis- 
ter whom her power over the King had so often vexed. 
“The se Dey. — a willing to ae the censure o 
keepi is lady with him during the Easter holidays, en- 
wetned | her to leave him to outiun at Pounladbbecs, and 
to return herself to Paris. Madame de Beaufort received this 
order with tears; it was still worse when they came to part: 
Henry, on hie side, more passicnately fond than ever of this 
lady, who had elready brought him two sons, and a daughter 
named Henrietta, did himself equal violence. Le conducted 
her half way to Paris; and although they proposed only an 
absence of u few days, yet they creaded the moment of part- 
ing, a3 if it hed been for a much longer time. Those who 
are inclined to gwe faith to presages, will lay some stress 
upon this relation. ‘The two lovers renewed their parting en- 
dearments, and in every thing they said toeach other at that 
moment, some people have pretended to find proof of those 
ges of an inevitaWle fate. , 
“Madame de Beaufort spoke to the King as if for the last 
time ; she recommended to him her children, her house of 
Monceaux, and her domeetics: the King listened to her, but 
instead of comforting her, gave way toa sympathysing grief. 
Again they took leave of ea¢h other, and a secret emotion 
drew them to each otier’s arms. Henry would not so 
easily have torn himself frons her, if the Marshal d’Ornano, 
lure, and Frontenac, had not taken him away by force. 
At length they -_ upon him to return to Fontaine- 
bleas; and the words he said were to recommend his 
mistress to La Varenne, with orders to provide every thing 
she wanted, and to conduct her safely to the house of Za- 



















| gers and quacks have predicted every year that 1 should be 
‘killed. In the year when I do actually die, all the presages 
‘— occurred in the course of it, will be remarked and put 
into histories; and those who predicted my death will be 
thought great and wonderful persons, while nothing will be 
said of the omens of preceding years.” 

It was in this manner that Henry regarded predictions,even 
while he had a strong presentiment, of his own murder, and 
of the manner of its accomplishment. About the time of his 
|death, he was on the eve of a journey into Germany. 
| “I don’t know how it is, Bassompierre,” he said, “but I 
cannot persuade myself [ am going into Germany.” 

“ Several times,” continues Bassompierre, “he said to me, 
|and to others also, ‘I think I shall die soon ;’” and the day 
| before his death, after the coronation of the Queen, when he 
\seemed in very high spirits, this was repeated to Bassom- 
\pierre, and the Duc de Guise. 
| “My God! sire,” said one of the courtiers, “will you never 
,cease to aflict us by saying you will soon die. These are not 
| good words to utter.” 











ome his death, but even the manner of it, and the place 
where he should be killed. He had always the apprehension 
'of being killed in his carriage by some melancholy madman. 
| Those who rode with him will testify, as [ can, to have heard 
‘him say, that there was no place more dangerous than that, 
to be attacked and wounded, and that the only men he had 
ito be aware of, were gloomy madmen; for no wise man would 
undertake such an action.” 

Bassompierre gives a curious relation of the prescience 
which the wretched d’Ancre had of his approaching fate.— 
“I wish by this discourse,” says the Marshal, “ to show how 
men, and especially those elevated by fortune, have inspira- 
tions and forebodings of their fall, but not resolution to avoid 
it.” But such prescience is not nore wonderful than that he 
who climbs a high and dangerous ipice, should, as he 
topples on the verge, feel his head become giddy. 

It would scarcely be a fair instance of presentiment to 
mention that Swift, a man of the most unbending and mas- 
culine understanding, through his whole life, foreboded the 
loomy and furious madness in which he ended his days.— 
‘To a mind so acute, bodily complaints, and the oblivious ten- 

dencies of a violent temper, might have made this appear no 
improbable event; but it is more remarkable that the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, of a character so decided and thorough go- 
ing, should have kept the letter announcing the sudden death 
of his friend Gay in England, in his pocket, unopened, for 
some days, from the presentiment that it contained intelli- 
gence of some heavy misfortune. 

Many Christians, and indeed whole sects in former and in 
cotemporary times, have considered an influence kindred to 
this, a seeming spontaneous impulse of the mind, the sudden 
obtrusion of a text of Scripture, or memory of a sacred pro- 
mise, as a mark or test of true conversion, and as the presen- 

timent of salvation. Without regarding this belief more mi- 
nately, it may be received as yct another proof of the univer- 
|sality of the feeling of preternatural influences glancing back 
‘into the dark abyss of time, or forward into the undiscovered 
| depths of futurity; of which every inan that looks inward, must 
often have been conscious. 

I would conclude my Day-Dreams with the adopted orac- 
ular counsel of Johnson —* Do not wholly slight them, for 
they may be true; but do not wholly trust them, because 
they may be false.” 





The most precious heritage which parents can leave to 
|their children, is the glory that they have acquired by their 
virtuous actions. A person thus situated, would deem it a 
species of impiety, did he view the matter in a correct light, 
¢° tarnish glory so won, by disgraceful conduct. 
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Dictionary. 
THE JESUITS. 

The Society of Jesuits was formed in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, by Loyola, a Spanish —_ He gave out that his plan 
of the Society was received by inspiration from Heaven.— 
At first his project was violently ; this induced him 
to apply to the Pope for the of his authority. The 
Pope referred the petition to a committee of cardinals, who 
represented the establishment to be unnecessary as well as 
dangerous; and Pope Paul refuced Loyola’s request. Butat 
iast, Loyola removed all his swapler an offer which it was 
impossible for any Pope to resist. He d that besides 
the three vows, of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obe- 
dience, which are common to all orders of regulars, the mem- 
bers of his Society should take a fourth vow, of obedience to 
the Pope, binding themselves to go wheresoever he should 
command, for the service of religion, and without requiring 
any thing from the Holy See, for their support. 

Other orders in that church are passive; these on the con- 
trary were to exert themselves continually in the service of 
God, and of the Pope his vicar on earth. They were to at- 
tend to all the transactions of the world, on account of the 
influence which these may have upon religion ; to study the 
dispositions of persons in high rank, and cultivate their friend- 
ship; and by the constitution and genius of the order, a spirit 
of action and intrigue was infused into all its members. 

The government of it was purely monarchical. A Gene- 
ral, chosen for life, by deputies from the several provinces, 

essed power that was supreme-and independent : extend- 
ing to every person and to every case! They were required 
also to yield up their wills, and inclinations, and the senti- 
ments of their understandings to him. There has not been 
perhaps in the annals of mankind, any example of such a per- 
fect despotism exercised, not over monks shut up in the cells 
of a convent, but over men dispersed among all the nations 
of the earth. 

Each novice who offered himself as a candidate, was obli- 
ged to manifest his conscience to his superior—to confess not 
only his sius and defects, but to discover the inclinations, the 
passions, and the bent of his soul. This was renewed every 
|six months. [ach member was bound to observe the words 
and actions of the novice, and disclose every thing of impor- 
tance, to the Superior. In order that this scrutiny into the 
character may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate 
must expire, during which they pass through the several gra- 
dations of rank in the Society, and they must have attained 


“Yet, though this great and wise King had no supersti-| the full age of thirty-three before they can be admitted to 
is brave man’s taking leave of his) tion, and laughed at omens and divinations,” continues the| take the final vows, by which they become professed mem- 
the last time previous to his forming that infatuated|| Marshal, “he not only, by a particular sort of inspiration,| bers. 


The General by examining the register kept for the pur- 


| pose, wherein all the observations on the novices were en- 


tered, is enabled to choose the instruments which his absolute 
power can employ in any service which he thinks meet to 
destine them. 
|, It was the professed intention of this order to Jabor unceas- 
‘ingly for the salvation of men. Frotn their first institufion, 
‘they considered the education of youth as their peculiar province. 
|They preached, and set out as missionaries to convert the 
‘heathen. Before the expiration of the sixteenth century they 
had obtained the chief direction of the education of youth in 
lexery Catholic country in Europe: they were the spiritual 
| guides and confessors of the Princes and rulers. They ob- 
|tained charters from the Court of Rome, to trade with the 
|heathen they went to convert, and 80 became East and West 
India merchants; and aimed at setiling colonies. ‘This they 
|did in Paraguay, South America. 
| Every Jesuit was taught to consider the iaterest of the Or- 
\der as the capital object to which every thing else was to be 
‘sacrificed! As the preservation of the Order was intimately 
‘connected with that of the papal power, they necessarily 
| were the most zealous patrons of those doctrines which tend 
| to exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil governmont. 
| For the last two centuries, thay had been the chief insti- 
gators of all the persecutions inflicted by the Church of 
ome. 
A perfect knowledge of this Order has only been attaina- 
ble within the few late years. Europe felt the effects, but 
,could not find the cause of their power. 
It was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits, not to pub- 
publish the rules of their Order. They did not even commu- 
/nicate then to the greater part of their own number. But 
‘during the persecutions against them, in France and Portu- 
| gal, they were so inconsiderate as to produce the mysterious 
volumes of their institate. 
| The pernicious effects of the spirit and constitution of this 
Order rendered it early obnoxious to some of the principal 
| powers of Europe, and gradually brought on its downfall. 
The Emperor Charles V. saw it expedient to check their 
progress in his dominions, They were expelled England by 
proclamation of James J. in 1604: Venice in 1606: Portugal 
\in 1759: France in 1764: Spain and Sicily in 1769; and to- 
\tally suppressed and abrogated by Pope Clement XIV., in 
1773. 





| [Nore.—The precesing remarks wcre condensed from an 


| 


article in the Theological. Dictionary ; but as they merely 
| furnish the leading facts in the history of the Order, to the 





‘time of its dissolution in 1773, we subjoin the following, 
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which are principally drawn two interesting papers in 
the Encyclopedia Americana,” 

After the abolition of the Order, its members were treated 
with forbearance in the States of the Church, in Upper Italy, 
in Germany and Prussia. They had been expelled from Rus- 
sia, as early as 1719, by Peter the Great; but in 1772, seve- 
ral of their establishments fell under the dominion of that 
country, with the Eastern part of Poland. They were spared 
by Catherine, on account of their usefulness in the schools 
of her empire. They were favored by Czernitscheff and Po- 
temkin, through whose influence they obtained leave to erect 
a novitiate-house in 1770, and in 1782, they were permitted 
to elect a vicar-general. Clement XIV. died in 1774, and 
his successor being a friend of the Order, its influence was 
soon felt once more at Rome. The Jesuits are supposed to 
have still maintained an union among themselves, under the 
direction of secret officers; and in 1797, strong exertions were 
made for their re-establishment, under the name of Vincen- 
tines; but the attempt was unsuccessful. Their designs how- 
ever met with encouragement from Pope Pius VII., who es- 
tablished them in White Russia and Lithuania; and in 1814, 
a papal bull was issued, intimating the intended restoration 
of the Society in its original form and character, and in the 
same year the novitiate was opened at Rome ; which event 
was speedily followed by tye establishment of colleges in 
Sardinia, Naples, and Spain. From the latter country the 
Jesuits were banished in 1820, and again restored at the re- 
establishment of absolute power, in 1823, Having been ac- 
cused of endeavoring to win the children of some of the most 
distinguished families in Russia to the Catholic faith, their 
Order was forever abolished in Russia and Poland, by an im- 
perial ukase, in 1820, which provided that the entire body of 
Jesuits should be transported beyond the boundaries of the 
two countries, at the expense of the Government. They 
have been hitherto refused admittance into Germany ; and in 
Great Britain, by the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, every Je- 
euit is required to register his name and place of residence, 
with a clerk of the peace; and it is declared that every mem- 
ber of the Order who shall enter the realm, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be banished for life; any natural born 
subject, out of the realm, being a Jesuit, is however permit- 
ted tu return. The admission of any new member is express- 
ly forbidden; those who may be admitted and those admin- 
istnring the engagement, being both liable to fine and im- 
prisonment, or banishment from the kingdom.] 





From “The Bwogiaphical and Critical History of the Last Fifty Years,” by 
Allan Cunuingham. 


JAMES HOGG. 


The rustic school of Scottish poetry was established by 
kings: James the First, with his ‘Chriet’s Kirk on the Green,’ 
and James the Fifth, with the witty rustic grace of his bal- 
lads, gave a tone and character to our spontaneous verse, 
which has been well supported | Ramsay, Fergusson, and 
Wannahill, and extended and exalted by the impassioned en- 
ergy and vigorous intellect of Burns. James Hogg, or the 
€xtrick Shepherd, as he loves to call himself, is acknowledged 
on all hands to be the living and visible heed of this national 
school of song; his genius seems the natural offspring of the 
pastoral hills and dales of the Border; and its speculations, 
whether in verse or prose, come to us in the way that gold 
comes from the mine—unwinnowed and unrefined ; for he is 
without higher education than what enables him to write his 
wayward fancies, and read them when he has done, 

He was born on the 25th of January, 1772, thirteen years 
after the birth of Burns; nor was his appearance on the birth 
day of the great poet.the only circumstance which marked 
that something remarkable was given to the world; a mid- 
wife was wanted, and atimid rider was seet for her, who was 
afraid to cross the flooded Ettrick: his hesitation was per- 
ceived by an elfin spirit—the kindly Brownie of Bodsbeck— 
who urhorsed the tardy rustic, carried home the midwife with 
the rapidity of a rocket, and gave a wild shout when the new 
born poet was shown to the anxious parents. A child thus 


ushered into the world, could not well be otherwise than)! 


something more than common; butit, perhaps, was not con- 
sidered by his father and mother in any better light than a 
visitation of Providence, when they discovered, as he grew 


up, that his vocation was poetry, and that all these romantic) 


cirenmstances had but added another victim to the melan- 
choly catalogue of martyrs in the cause of the Muse. He 
learned to read with difficulty; acquired a slight knowledge 
of penmanship in a quarter’s schooling ; was taught how to 
watch lambs on the mountains, smear sheep and play on the 
fiddle. His parents were poor and humble, and could edu- 


\to Edinburgh, as Burns did before him, resolved to be a poet, 
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lads, and sing them on the hill-sides to all who were willing 
to listen; it was more easy to make rhymes than to commit 
them to paper; he, however, mastered this, and having done, 
thought of having them printed, This he accomplished dur- 
ing a journey to Edinburgh with a flock of lambs; and, save 
the song of * Donald Macdonald,’ which had made its appear- 
ance, the first work which the Shepherd gave to the world 
was ‘Willie and Katie,’ a plain, ee wee me pastoral, with 
some finer touches in it, to mark that better was coming. 
Having made the eng of Sir Walter Scott, 
and acquired some confidence in his growing powers, from 
the approbation with which his verses were received in the 
Scottish periodicals, he wrote a series of ballads, and pub- 
lished by subscription, under the name of ‘The Mountain 
Bard.’ Several of these compositions were of great merit: 
‘Gilmanschleuh’ has much tenderness and simplicity, and the 
wild tale of ‘ Willie Wilkin’ aspires to rank with the ‘Glen- 
finlas’ of Scott. The description of the spectre horses, is sur- 
passed by nothing in ballad verse. The hero of the story 
went to a meeting of warlocks, witches, and evil spirits, held 
in an old churchyard at midnight ; his mother, a devout wo- 
man, followed, and was astonished at finding her son’s horse 
standing in a rank of gigantic coursers, among which he 
seemed but as a foal, e stretched her hands out to stroke 
their mighty sides, and perceived, to her horror, that they 
were spectral; for every wave that she gave her arms, a gap 
was left behind. There were, however, some of the ballads 
not equal to this, and they were, moreover, deformed with a 
homeliness of language, which might be tolerated in the min- 
strels, but not endured in modern song. 
Hogg acquired money and made friends by these specula- 
tions, and was emboldened to take a farm; but the star of 
Burns found him out: he did not succeed, and, what was 
worse, when he sought employment as a shepherd, no one 
would employ the man who, besides the misfortune of fail- 
ing as a pastoral farmer, was afflicted with the incurable ma- 
lady of poetry. Whatcould he do? He wrapped his plaid 
about him, took his staff in his hand, and marched boldly in- 


and seek his bread by it, since no better mightbe. He found 
many obstacles ; and though Scott was kind, and Wilson 
friendly, Constable refused to smile, and the shepherd bard 
was compelled to try his fortune by starting a new periodi- 
cal, which appeared under the name of ‘The Spy.’ This 
roved an unfortunate undertaking. The sale was low, and 
ad just reached the remunerating point, when some of the 
city spirits took fright at sundry rude, unprured expressions 
of the hills, and, withdrawing their subscriptions, stopped the 
publication. All this while, however, Hogg had been se- 


silenced forever, surprised his friends and charmed the coun- 
try, by publishing ‘The (ueen’s Wake.’ Those who the 
day before had shunned him, now sought his friendship ; the 
\titled and the beautiful were not slow in admiring; even 
‘some of the joyous citizens Edinburgh saluted him across 
ithe street with homely greetings such as these : “ What for 
|have ye been pestering us with daft sangs and dafter essays, 
and had such a noble poem as this in your head? It has ta- 
ken a night’s sleep from me—it’ll do, I'll warrant it—else 
nought will do.” 

- The poem is unequal, and it could not well be otherwise ; 
it consists of the songs of many minstrels in honor of Queen 
| Mary, united together by a sort of recitative, very rambling, 





tending Bards are of the highest order, both of conception 
and execution ; the Abbot of ~~ has great ease, vigor, and 
‘hasmony; and the story of the Fair pao for true sim- 
| plicity, exquisite loveliness, and graceful and original fancy, 
cannot be matched in the whole compass of British song. A 
‘new vein of superstitious feeling is opened. So truly poetic 
,and yet so justly natural is the whole narrative, that even the 
|surliest critic—and such was not wanting—could fix on no 





cretly at work, and when wnany were imagining he would be), 


|amusing and characteristic. Some of the strains of the con-| 





tions ; he wrote a succession of prose romances and tales, 
which entitle him to a separate consideration and place among 
the novelists of his day; and he sent to the world many short 
poems and songs ; some of the latter of great pastoral beav- 
ty, simplicity and truth. There is a warmth, a sincerity, and 
a sweetness of fancy in his lyrics, which will long p®eserve 
them among the mountains, and now and then procure them 
applause in the city, when affectation and smartness yield to 
the emotions of the heart. 
Hogg is what he represents himself, a shepherd. He was 
so when [ first met him on Queensberry, with his plaid a- 
round him, his dogs beside him, and his heart full of kindness 
and poetry. He lives on the Yarrow, on a sheep farm be- 
stowed on him by the munificent Duke of Buceleueh ; he 
finds fish in the stream, lambs on the braes, game on the 
hills, and leads a life of quiet independence, free from the din 
of aught less musical than the murmur of the brooks. As a 
poet he stands high ; in energy of expression and passionate 
ecstacy he is much inferior to Burns ; but he is second to no. 
one in natural flights of a free and unfettered fancy. The 
peculiar qualities of his compositions, and being of the peas- 
ant school, whose students are not at all numerous, give him 
every chance of fame hereafter. He stands by the force of 
his genius alone, and holds all but the highest place in a lit- 
erature, which more than approaches that of the polished and 
the learned. 





LUCRETIA GRENVILLE. 


This lady was betrothed to Francis Duke of Buckingham, 
at the time he fell in hattle by the hand of Cromwell himeelt, 
and upon receiving intelligence of the melancholy event, she 
swore to avenge his death on the murderer. During the 
three succeeding years, she exercised herself with pistols, in 
‘firing at a portrait of Cromwell, which she had selected ae a 
mark, that she might not be awed by the sight of the origi- 
nal; and as soon as she found herself perfect, she sought an 
opportunity to gratify her revenge. But Cromwell seldom 
| appeared in public; and when he did, it was with such pre- 
/caution, that but few could approach his person. 
An occasion at length arrived. The City of London re- 
solved to give a magnificent banquet in honor of the Protec- 
tor; who, either from vanity, or with a political view, deter- 
mined to make his entrance into London in all the splendor 
of Royalty. Upon this being made public, the curiosity of 
all ranks was excited; and Lucretia Grenville determined 
not te lose so favorable an opportunity. Fortune herself 
seemed to second her purpose; for it so happened, that the 
procession was appointed to move through the very street in 
which she resided ; and a balcony before the first story of the 
house, yielded her full scope for putting her long premedita- 
|ted design into effect. 
| On the appointed day, she seated herself, with. several 
female companions, in the balcony, having or this occa- 
‘sion, for the first time since her lover's death, cast off her 
| mourning, and attired herself in the most cumptuoue apparel. 
It was not without the — exertions that she concealed 
| the violent emotion under which she labored ; and when the 
ieesesing pressure of the crowd indicated the approach of 
\Cromwell, it became so strong that she nearly fainted ; bag 
| recovered, however, just as he arrived within a few paces of 
the balcony. 
Hastily drawing the pistol from under her garment, she 
fearlessly took aim, and fired; but a sudden start which the 
lady who sat next to her made, on beholding the 
ve it.a different direction from the one intended, the 
| striking the horse rode by Henry, the Protector’s son, it 
was laid dead beneath him. 
The circumstance immediately arrested the of 
the cavalcade: and Cromwell, at the same time that he cast 
a fierce look at the balcony, beheld a singular spectacle.— 














About twenty females were on their knees, imploring his 





‘blemish, and all ordinary readers acknowledged it to be at 
“once elegant, moral and impressive, and in harmony with su- 
/perstitious belief. There are other songs scarcely inferior 
to these, and of a totally different sort. [ allude particularly 
|to the Witch of Fife, a ballad of singular humor and fancy, 
| but perhaps not quite so original. Such a poem soon wrought 
its way in public esteem; when it had reached a third edi- 
jtion, the Edinburgh reviewers seat forth a critique upon it, 
acknowledging its general merits, and speaking with kind- 
‘ness of the author. But the patronizing air of the review 
|could not be otherwise than offensive to a man of independ- 
lent feeling, who was seeking fame and not alms. 

Other poems svon made their appearance from the same 
| bend: ‘ The Pilgrims of the Sun,’ a wild tale, and sufficiently 
poetical ; ‘The Poetic Mirror,’ in which Hogg, under pre- 


‘mercy with uplifted hands, while one only stood undaunted 
||in the midst of them, and looking down contemptuously on 
the usurper, exclaimed, “Tyrant! it was I who dealt the 
| blow; nor should I be content with killing a horse instead of 
a tiger, were I not convinced that before another twelve- 
! month has elapsed, Heaven @ill grunt another, that success 
| which it bas denied to me !” 

| The multitude, actuated more by fear than love, were pre- 
pared to level the house to the ground, when Cromwell cried 
| aloud, with the most artful sang froid, “ Desist, my friends; 
|, alas, poor woman, she knows not what she does ;” and pur- 
'\ sued his course ; but afterwards caused Lucretia to be urrea- 
|| ted, and confined in a mad-house. 

| 
it 





Pieasures or Stopy.—Hensius, the keeper of the libra- 


‘tence of editing a series of poems by the chiels of the living|'ry at Leyden, was mewed up in it all the year long; and'that 
‘bards, has imitated their styles with considerable ability ;—, which in some, 7: have bred a loathing, caused in him a 
'* Mador of the Moor,’ in five cantos, containing much of the! greater liking. “1 no sooner (saith he) come to the library, 
wild and the wonderful ; and finally ‘Queen Hinde,’ a poem) but | bolt the door to me, excluding Just, ambition, avarice, 
‘about a princess of Scotland’s elder day, when the Danes) and all such vices, whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ig- 
| filled our firths with navies and our land with fears. The) norance apd melancholy herself: and in the very lap of eter- 
first of his larger poems was published in 1813, and the just uity, among 80 many divine souls, I take my seat with so lof- 
in 1825, but none of them, though all containing passages of || *y 8 epirtty, and such sweet content, that | pity all our great 
feeling and fancy, and exhibiting a glowing and fluept dic-'| ones and righ men, that know not this happipes.” 


tion, equalled the ‘Queen’s Wake 7 which had storie for all | 





cate him no farther. 
himself; but, above all, it was his pleasure to make long bal- 





As he grew up, he began to instruct! 


hearts, and a variety wonderfully attractive. Theee, how-| He who seeks the repotation of being considered a gene- 
beara by no means make up the amount of Hogg’; produc-' rous men, from that moment ceases to be generous in reality. 








Britor’s Correspondence. 


Translated by B™***4, frum the French of Victor Ducange, for the Literary Journal. 


THE DUEL. 

—#To work, lame Asmodeus!—to work, my good de- 
mon! Manners are demanded ; manners are called for— 
menners '—That is the call of the day—the fashionable cry; 
and among us, you know, fashion is a rage, fashion is a fury, 
fashion is a tyrant; and whetever it commands, must be 
done. ‘Describe manners’—‘ portray manners’—‘show us 
manners !’—You hear the cry of saloons; you hear the or- 
der of the day.—To work then, Asmodeus ; you hear it! It 
is on you that we call—you who so well assisted Le Sage. 
Conte, rouse up!—take your crutch, run along the roofs, un- 
cover that house, and tell us what is going on there. 

Politics, master—politics. 

Cover it again!—cover it quickly, my good devil! Are 
not twenty daily presses sufficient? Let us go on further. 
—There—that eight story house, with ten stores, three en- 
trance gates—holding all Paris in miniature packed togeth- 
er, as the world was in Noah’s ark at the time of the deluge 
—shops, merchants, bankers, dancers, marchioness, physic- 
ian, landlord, artists,and grisettes.—Oh Lord, what a harvest 
of manners! —what a variety of fashions, of features, of colors! 
—what a multitude of contrasts !—how many subjects from 
which to choose!—Come, my friend—to work !—to work ! 
Give us a little sample of the manners of Paris. 


Indeed, master, is that all you wish? a little farce—a touch 
after the manner of the Diable Boiteux ?—No, indeed. Away 
with caricatures: your public walks are filled with them. I 
should as vainly seek beneath these innumerable roofs, as 
in that immense ark, for the materials, the subjects of anoth- 
er comic galleay—for the original scraps, the snuff-box pic- 
tures, and grotesque figures, from which we formerly made 
ap so pungenta collection. The world has very much al- 
tered ; it is no longer the same family. From your shups 
to your drawing-rooms, from your drawing-rooms to your 
garrets, there are now noné of those striking contrasts, those 
subjects for vivid coloring, in which you so much delight.— 
Now, master, you are all citizens: you all bear the same 
stamp; any one may see that you are all cast in the same 
mould, by the circumstances of the times. Why, just look 
at each other: you will see an uniformity of tastes, interests, 
pursuits, dress, and appearance—I do not say of opinions— 
for there lies the only point of difference between you. But 
still equality is the type of the epoch. By what can you 
distinguish the banker, the artizan, the courtier, or the au- 
thor? All wear'the same fabrics from London and Thibet, 
fashioned alike by the same law of equality ; the duchess, 
the daughter of the laborer and of the notary, and the wife 
of the tradesman. Thirty revolutions—God bless you for 
them—have so thoroughly rubbed you against each other, 
“that you have at last discovered that you are all made of the 
same paste, and all of your old-fashioned frippery has gone 
into rags. 

Asmodeus, I understand you ; and I believe that you speak 
the truth. Our characteristic manners are now to be found 
in our lives, and no longer in our dress. 





I was about saying so, master. To study them, we must 
look deeper than the face. In order to represent their fugi- 
tive traits, it is necessary for us to use other brushes than 
those which are applied to fhe canvas; and which give 
merely the external form and coloring. It is not now suffic- 
ient to uncover a roof, and discover one secret of life—we 
must now sound the heart—it is there that those secrets are 
hidden. 

Well, my good devil, if you can look into a heart, as you 
do into a garret, a parlor, a retired chamber,—look now, and 
tell me what you discover, I desire much to know what is 
contained in a heart; and believe with you, that there is the 
place for us to examine. 

Such being the case then, master,—be silent, and look,— 
there—where I point with my crutch—that elegant mansion 
—the third story—you see those four rich windows, hung 
with purple and azure. Look through the Venetian blind 
into that splendid saloon, dimly lighted with the flickering 
blaze of a candle, the melted wax of which has been for an 
hour dripping along the side of the golden candlestick. Do 
you see that young man? His countenance is beautiful, but 





pale; his bair was curled by the hand of an artist, but his 
own has spoiled the work. His appearance is by no means 
ordinary—his dress is in the highest style of elegance: each 
article of his apparel was selected according to the most 
precise rules of fashion: but, when he entered that apart- 
ment, he threw his satin cravat upon the cushion of the sofa, 
and eaid to his valet, “Joseph, lock the doors, and go to bed.” 
Joseph closed the door of the saloon, went to his chamber, 
and is now asleep. The young man seated himself on that 
chair of lemon-wood, leaned his elbow on that table of por- 
phyry, bent his forehead upon his hand, and—there he is. It 
was then midnight. Since he has sat there, that clock en- 
closed in a frame of gold and alabaster, representing Time 
disarmed by Love, has struck one, half past one, two, half past 
two. He has not heard it; he has sat there immoveable ; 
he has scarcely breathed ; he cannot command a single tear. 
But look upon the black marble slab of that console of bronze; 
there—beneath that bracket on which stands a group of 
young nymphs, bearing a globe of crystal,—do you see those 
two pistols ?—they are an elegant pair—most exquisitely 
finished: the barrels are damascened with gold, and the 
stocks carved like rich lace. When that clock strikes three, 
that mansion will ring with a mortal report—that young man 
will blow out his brain. 

Mercy !—In half an hour!—Why?—Gambling ? 

No, | 

Debt? 

No. 

Love ? 

Not that aloe. 

Well, what then? 

T1e Point of Honor. 

How? 

Listen to his history: I shall have time to relate it before 
the fatal hour. [ shall watch the progress of the clock.— 
Master, here is a singular, droll, inexplicable trait of your 
manners, You shall judge for yourself. That young man 
is about to die, because he cannot understand what you will 
probably not be able to understand any better than he does. 

There was—there is now—for we have already a right to 
use the past tense, which grammarians call the preterite ; be- 
cause, in half an hour, this narrative will relate to things that 
have been; it will be a matter of history. Therefore, there 
was a remarkably beautiful young lady; her name was Em- 
ma: that of her family I shall not mention; it is spoken in the 
world with much respect, and is announced with distinction 
in the most brilliant circles: but if I am less reserved in re- 
lation to the charms of her person, will she blame me for it ? 
Perhaps you will be able to recognize her. Eighteen sum- 
mers had bestowed upon her the most precious gifts of 
youth—the freshness of the rose shone in her complexion ; 
the brilliant ebony of her hair crowned a forehead and a face 
more clear and sweet than the lily—the azure of heaven 
sparkled under her long, dark eye-lashes—her smile was 
that of love :—and what shall I say of the grace of her neck, 
the symmetry of her figure, the whiteness of her hands, the 
delicacy of her united charms? You must imagine the most 
perfect of female forms—animate it with a fine, well cultiva- 
ted mind—add to this a tender heart, warm, sensitive feel- 
ings, and a dowry of an hundred thousand crowns. Such 
was the young Emma, when she was first introduced to so- 
ciety, and was admired, idolized, adored. 

She received the most splendid offers of marriage—suitors 
thronged around her. All the young men most distinguished 
for fortune, merit, or rank, were eager in presenting her the 
homage of their hearts, their wealth, their titles, and their 
assurances of eternal devotion. Emma needed only to choose 
—not a single heir of a great family remained aloof—there 
were among them individuals to please any taste ; the young, 
the beautiful, the noble, the amiable, the intelligent—from 
the financier to the young peer; from the soldier with his 
mustaches, to the Viscount in his English coat; all ranks 











were at her feet, all subdued by love, and imploring for the’ 





yoke of Hymen, 

Had Emma, beautiful, adored, surrounded by the incense | 
of flattery and homage as she was, been a little coquettish, | 
who could have blamed her for it? It would have been the 
good pleasure, the divine right of youth and beauty. Peo- 
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prerogative. Therefore, had she been weak and vain, she 
might with impunity have chained a thousand slaves to her 
car. But this she did not do. Without being elated by so 
much homage, retiring and gentle amidst all the pomp which 
surrounded her, she remained modest, bat not insensible—a 
want of sensibility would have been a defect; and she had no 
defects—she was a peerless girtl; she was almost a pro- 
digy ! " 

Are you sure, Asmodeus, that she was a being of the pre- 
sent age? 

Master—you see her lover. 

—That young man who :3 about to kill himself! 

The hand of the clock is moving, master ;—let me go 
on.— 

I have said that Emma had a soul as exquisite as her 
charms, as perfect as her beauty—that was as much as to 
say that she must have felt the power of love. Accordingly, 
one evening—it was for the first time—her heart beat, her 
beautiful lips withheld a sigh which was sweiling in her bo- 
som ; and her bright eyes, which until that moment had been 
so full of joy, were cast down with timidity and agitation.— 
Amidst the loud notes of the concert, the briiliancy of the 
lights, and the motion of the assembled throng, a new friend 
of her father had just entered the hall. All eyes were upon 
him—the eyes of all the ladies, except those of Emma. She 
was singing: silence reigned: her voice was enchanting.— 
Poor Emma ; she lost time, and soon almost the power of ut- 
terance, also—She blushed and trembled—and could have 
wept at the loss of her composure, her power ; but she had 
never before appeared so beautiful. Love had touched her 
heart, and the glance of Eugene’s eye was the arrow. 

Asmodeus, my darling ;—that arrow whistles in my ear.— 
The metaphor is too classical for this age of the world. 

Master, I am an old devil—let me tell my story in my own 
way.—It is a remnant of my school days. 

Among 8o many rivals for the heart of Emma, no one so 
well deserved to obtain it as Eugene. And, this time, by 
chance, or perhaps on purpose, but certainly against all pre- 
cedent, Love and Reason made an alliance. Equal beauty 
on both sides—equal magnanimity of soul—equal attractions 
of mind, of sensibility, of taste, of character—equal rank, 
equal fortune. The match was perfect. Even carping jeal- 
ousy and abusive envy were compelled to acknowledge that 
Emma alone deserved Eugene—that Eugene only was wor- 
thy of Emma. 

Love pursued his usual course, and friends at length be- 
gan to speak of marriage. There was no obstacle to pre- 
vent the happiness of the young couple. The two delighted 
families had encouraged the attachment. The half uttered 
consent of Emma, which had almost fallen from her lips, had 
been restrained only by the sensitiveness and modeety of an 
innocent young heart. Eugene, impatient at the delay, in- 
toxicated with hope and with the prospects of the future, at 
length received her avowal; heard from her sweet mouth, 
the pledge of her love; and Emma’s love was as pure as her 
soul, as tender as her glance. “Eugene,” said she, “ were 
you only beautiful and accomplished, [ should even then 
prefer you to all your rivals: but you are good and gene- 
rous, brave and noble hearted—every one esteems and ad- 
mires you. Qh, how proud I shall be to become your wife: 
how proud I shall be to bear your name—imy Eugene, my 
husband! How delighted I shall be at the honor which is 
paid you !"—And he, in an ecstacy of delight, with his eyes 
flowing with joy, answered her expressions uf devotion; 
“Then you will always love me—always: for I shall always 
be worthy of your love.” 

The wedding dresses were ordered. Their happiness was 
certain._—— 

Asmodeus,—the hand of the clock moves very fast, and 
your narrative very slowly. You are now upon thei court- 
ship: and if I may judge by the catastrophe, much yet re- 
mains to be told. 

Master, I have counted the minutes. 
young man has not moved yet. 


You see that the 








One evening—it was in the month of November 
The last? 


Perhaps so.—They were at dinner at the house of Emma’s 
father. Eugene was seated at her side. The repast had 





ple will not restort to barricades against an abuse of that 


been delightful ; they were still engaged with the dessert, 
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while the carriage had been ordered to take them to the op-| 
era. An incident of the day. was the subject of a somewha, 
animated conversation. This was a duel, the ridiculous and 
lamentable cause of which was kaown to every body in Pa- 
ris, A young, worthless fop had been intoxicated, had ut- 
tered some impudent expressions, and a man of honor had 
been insulted !—Sach was the amount of the whole affair.— 
A contest had taken place for a seat in the theatre—origi- 
nating in mistake—the fumes of champaigne has confused 
the sight of the coxcomb, who was a haunter of the fencing), 
rooms, a noisy brawler. The insult had been public—so 
must be the reparation ;—and the insulted man of honor had 


there indeed find death ; but we never, never “ean find “hon- |) 
or.” 
“ And should we refuse or even hesitate to go there :— 
contempt, shame, the name of a coward !—Could a man en- 
dure that ?—do you think so Emma ?” 

“ Eugene, infamy is the meed of him who gives the provo- 
cation. A duel !—it is horrible—that two persons should go 
out, and cut each other’s throats, for a word, a look, often for 
nothing! In an instant of passion, to forget that one loves 
and is beloved—to sacrifice to a false point of honor, to mere 
vanity, nothing more, the destinies of a family, the heart of 
a mother, the existence of a wife—yes, her life. Ah, my 





fallen beneath the sword of the contemptible bravo. His 
fate was the topic of every conversation : he was at the same 
time pitied, and blamed, for having exposed his valuable life 
against that of a worthless villain: he was praised for having 
bravely sustained the point of honor: and in passing from 
the fact to a discussion of the principle, the latter was suc- 
cessively attacked, defended, overthrown and established; 
and alternately approved and condemned by the arguments 
—equally weighty and unanswerable—of religion, prejudice, 
philosophy, and the point of honor. Emma’s lover naturally 
excited by the keen susceptibility of youth and of a gene- 
rous heart, argued in favor of the imperious necessity of the 
custom in almost every instance. The father of the young 
lady, a grave and sedate man, a cold logician and unyielding 
in his principles, denounced every case of duelling as a 
crime. The sweet and gentle Emma, like every affection- 
ate betrothed when seated by a lover, trembling at the 
thought of violence and bloodshed, sustained the opinion o 
her father ; but still, with a speaking glance, repaid the elo- 
quence of Eugene. The controversy became close, ani- 
mated, bitter; and exhibited in a striking manner the uncer- 
tainty of opinions, sentiments and principles, upon that diffi- 
cult and delicate snbject, which touches all that is most sen- 
sitive and irritable, in the feelings of men of honor. “No, 
sir,” said the old gentleman, with an air of authority, after 
having exhausted all his strongest arguments; “no; the 
valuable, the estimable man, the father of a family, he whose 
life belongs to the State, has no right to grant a scoundrel 
who has been wanting in respect to him, the atrocious privi- 
lege of justifying an insult by a murder. 

“ But the point of honor does not permit us to receive an 
insult in silence, and to bear and retain the stigma of the 
outrage.” 

“The point of honor, young man !—where do you place it, 
if you please? Inaduel? You dare not pretend it—you 
would be ashamed to do so. Ah, thanks to Heaven and to 
the progress of the human intellect; Reason, slow, but at 
last triumphant, has almost banished from our manners this 
barbarous custom, which was established by our ancestors, 
amidst the coarseness, and ignorance, and ferocity of the 
Middle Ages, when brutal strength reigned in the absence 
of laws and justice. Then your duel was the “judgment of 
God.” When a divine right was always associated with vio- 
lence, this precious right of the villain, this “justice of God” 
was the lot of the best tempered steel, the most vigorous 
arm, the most skilful swordsman ; even if he were a traitor, a 
felon, a perjurer, stained with crime and atrocity: That 
which you call honor, was the lot of the strongest or the 
most dexterous. Such, young man, such was the origin of 
your modern duelling, which has so long been surrounded 
by a mysterious illusion of chivalrous daring. The Romans, 
whose knowledge, whose courage and sense of honor are 
unquestionable, were ignorant of this species of combat ; and 
now, the sober and thoughtful Englishman despises it, 
but not through cowardice; but the yet enslaved Russian, 
vending beneath the knout, still idolizes it: and at home, 
Eugene, among ourselves, since knowledge has expanded 
our strengthening reason, and the love of country has as- 
signed to honor its proper place, duelling is viewed with 
contempt, and banished from our peaceful, refined and en- 
lightened manners. The point of honor is no longer to be 
maintained only behind the walls of a rampart: for the cour- 
age of the citizen may be shown in the tribune of the people 
—at the Gréve—before the bayonets of despotism, and at 
the first beat of the drum, beneath the national flag: there is 
coom for all; there only can the name of a brave man be 


friend, my father is right—the duellist is a selfish, an un- 
grateful being ; a monster. If he falls, he leaves nothing 
behind him but shame : if he conquers, how is he viewed in 
society? A duellist—he is the worst of beings—he is every 
where repulsed. And think, Eugene, thet such an one is a 
man stained with blood ; avoided, shunned—all circles closed 
against him-—he is a lost man.” 

“ A lost man !—But that unfortunate man has been in- 
sulted, provoked, outraged, perhaps by the vilest of men: 
but if he refuses to fight even that vile ruffian, what will be 
the decision of public opinion—what will be said in your 
circles—tell me ?—What an ironical eulogium will he read 
in every smile ?—what friend will shake hands with him? 
what woman will dare to love him?—Emma, can you tell 
| tne ?” 

What could Emma answer? Her heart was agitated, her 
cheek was crimsoned like the rose, and her look —— A 
servant announced that the carriage was ready ; all imme- 
diately left their seats. 

Asmodeus, that is a pity—I was very anxious to know — 

Do not interrupt me, master. The young man has just 
sighed ; and the hand of the clock has passed round three 
quarters of the circle. 

Every one rose. The father of the young lady still wore 
upon his countenance a slight expression of the firmness 
with which he had combatted that fearful prejudice respect- 
ing the point of honor in a duel. Eugene felt in some de- 
gree embarassed, and was even vexed; for he could not, to 
preserve the appearance of respect, pretend to approve the 
opinions of the old gentleman. He almost wished to scold 
at his beautiful and gentle Emma. Was it possible, that for 
the first time, their hearts were not in unison? With a lit- 
tle show of anger, he presented her his hand. She was nev- 
ertheless smiling and joyous, with an air of unspeakably ten- 
der pride, mingled with an expression of mischievous arch- 
ness ; and as soon as her fair hand met that of her lover, she 
pressed it with vivacity. 

What did she thus endeavor to make him understand ?— 
and what was it that prevented him from understanding it ? 

They started for the Opera; the wheels rolled swiftly 
along ; they arrived before the temple of the eight Muses ; 
and when the carriage door was opened, the smile was stil] 
upon the rosy lips of Emma, her hand was still in that of 
Eugene. 

The new Opera which was to be performed, was excced- 





to sleep, and be crushed at the doors: 
immense. Our three friends had a box,and might have 
waited until the crowd was diminished ; but the curtain was 
about to be raised, and Emma felt impatient. 
the eagerness natural to her age, she was unwilling to see 
so many others passing in before her, She hastened among 
the crowd, which is never a place for a beautiful young lady 


ingly popular—it was the rage—all Paris ran to it, in order! 
the concourse was|/and to bear her to the carriage. 


In addition to. 


he; but the features of the two insolent coxcombs had caught 
his eye, and his resentment was aroused. Emma, instantly 
aware of her imprudence, her error, endeavored to draw him 
from the spot, and answered in a low voice ; 

“ Nothing—nothing, my friend. Unfortunately, accident- 
ally, some one whom I did not see, has trodden upon my 
foot.” 

“It was one of those two men—” 

“No; oh, no—I assure you—” 

“ And not a single word of apology—and their impudence 
in crowding before you—” 

“Oh, for the sake of my life, Eugene, be silent—be silent'” 
Perhaps all would have remained weil, had Eugene en- 

deavored to control his feelings, Emma, pale and agitated, 

drew him backward, and sought for her father, who was a 
few paces in the rear, and was prevented by the crowd from 
joining them; when one of the young men, pushing his in- 

solence to the extreme, turned round, laughing and staring 
at Emma, as he had been accustomed to look at other objects 
who were worthy of such compliments, and said to his friend, 
or rather to his companion ; 

“ She is really pretty, as you say: she has beautiful eyes; 
—but I dare wager that 4déle is much prettier.” 

The insolent remark was uttered in a loud tone, and the 
attention of at least thirty persons was immediately direct- 
ed to Emma; whose pale cheek was instantly reddened with 
shame and mortification. Stunned, overpowered, for a mo- 
ment she was unable to distinguish the objects which were 
around her; and when the dazzling flash which obscured 
her sight had subsided, without having been conscious of 
the change in her position, she found herself supported by 
the arm of her father. Eugene and the two young men had 
disappeared. 

Asmodeus, T am in agony.—You have only seven minutes 
remaining for your narrative; and the Opera will last at least 
three hours. 

Master, we shall not be obliged to hear it. 

The witnesses to this occurrence had diminished in num- 
om when Emma recovered her senses. Most of the men 
‘had ascended; but a crowd of women still remained, look- 
ing at her. The first «note was heard—the music was by 
Roasini—the whole house trembled—twenty trumpets were 
| soundihg ;—the piece wasa pastoral. The remainder of the 
people forgot the young lady, and hastened to ascend the 
stairs. She was unconscious of her own motions—her heart 
was beating in her bosom, with a force like the strokes of a 
|hammer—her limbs trembled beneath her weight—her 
| tongue cleaved to the roof of her mouth—there was a wild 
| confusion in her head, and a strange roaring in her ears, 
| which distracted her thoughts. She went forward; she as- 
cended the stairs, supported by her father. He also was 
pale—his brow was ruffled, and he was in haste.—Why ?— 
| They reached the corridor; a countermark was presented ; 
|the door was opened ; but as she advanced her foot to en- 
ter, Emma, without being able to articulate a word, fainted 
jand fell. 
| At that instant, Eugene ré-appeared, with a calm and se- 
rene air. He returned in time to receive her in his arms, 
Fortunately the corridors 
| were empty, the stairs were unobstructed—the curtain was 
jrising. None but the police men saw her as she passed.— 
|“ It is she—look at her,” whispered the ticket-keepers, They 
|returned with all speed to the hotel. What an event—what 
fan exposure fora young lady !—But in Paris, every thiog 
passes off—is effaced—forgotten: there are so many objects 

















—Eugeue protected her; and already the throng had borne 


that momeat she quickly grasped his arm, uttered a sud- 
den cry, and clung to him with affright. She made room 
for two young men to pass befure her. Their dress, in which 
fashion was carried to a ridiculous extent, their noise, Cossac 


habit, frequenters of the haunts of infamy, whose impudence | 
and audacity are fit only for the society of which they are 
the heroes. They passed forward, giggling, and holding 
each other by the arm. The glow of anger rose quickly to 





acquired :—but upon a duelling ground!—Eugene, we may 


the brow of Eugene. “ Emma, what is the matter,” exclaimed | 


thera to the foot of the stairs, and as yet the elegant dress of 
Emma had not been in the slightest degree disarranged. At) 


mustaches, and vulgar expressions, showed them to be of ther. 
that heedless class of young men who are impertinent by| 


of attention.” 

Well—well—What took place under the peristyle of the 
opera house ? 
|| Certainly, master, you can imagine that. 
The calm, self-possessed, smiling Eugene, vainly employ- 
ied all the arts of love, all the falsehoods of manner, to ap- 
| pease his betrothed, and to quiet the suspicions of her fa- 
Bathed in tears, with an expression of mingled terror 
and affection, she watched the eyes of Eugene, and wept 
because she was compelled to distrust his smile. “I have 
| been insulted,” said she to herself; “ he dotes on me—he is 
brave, and will revenge me. Oh, how unhappy I am !"— 
| Her father also, silent, thoughtful, watched the young maa 
| with a scrutinizing eye; and notwithstanding the collected 








demeanor of the latter, experience taught the old man for 
once to donbt his sincerity, whilo he protested at the feet of 
Emma, that the insult which she had received, had been fol- 
lowed by ample apologies ; and that every thing was set- 
tled. Emma compelled him to repeat this an hundred times, 
but the reiterated assurance awoke no joy in her heart ; and 
her father as often listened to it, but yet remained secretly 
unconvinced. 

The clock struck eleven. Eugene rose to depart ; and a 
gleam of hope lighted up the forebead of the young girl, and 
even appeared upon that of her father—when a servant en- 
tered and delivered him a note, which an unknown person 
had just left at the door. Emma trembled—Eugene wished 
to go—but the old man broken the seal, and had begun to 
read. 

“Stop!” said he; and at the word, Emma, pale, weak, 
trembling, but still holding Eugene by the hand, sunk pow- 
erless into her chair. 

“He has been deceiving us,” continued the father, as he 
painfully raised his hand to his forehead. 

“He will fight—I knew it!” said Emma, with her lip white 
and quivering, as if touched by death. 

“You were insulted!”—exclaimed Eugene, with the im- 
petuosity of a noble indignation,—while at your father’s side, 
publicly, while under my protection! Emma—Emma—could 
you love a man destitute of feeling, couragc, honor ? 

She strove to answer ; but could give utterance only to a 
sigh. 

‘Her father, who was absorbed in the perusal of the letter, 
had not heard the exclamation of Eugene. He turned to 
him with an air of severity : 

“ Sir, to-morrow morning, at seven o'clock, in the wood of 
Romainville, you are to have an encounter with the two 
young coxcombs whom you, this evening, have too much 
honored by noticing their impertinence. The Viscount d’- 
O—— and M. de St. M—— are to be your sgconds: the 
weapons are to be chosen on the spot. You see, thati— 
thenks to treachery—my information is circumstantial and 

‘minute. Is this the truth ?” 

“ Yes, sir.—I should be unworthy of you—of Emma ——” 

* Stop, if you please.—Let us not again commence a use- 
less discussion. | know your opinions, your prejudices, re- 
specting the point of honor, You also know my convictions, 
my principles on the subject of duelling. Our views do not 
agree—but, sir, listen tome. I have rights as well as your- 
self—you are at liberty to place the point of honor where 
you choose: soam I. You are master of your own life—I 
am still the guardian of my daughter. You have determined 
to fight a duel—I have determined never to receive as a son- 
in-law, a man who is willing to place his own lift against 
that of eny scoundrel who stakes his honor on a stroke of the 
sword, as a gambler does his money upon a cast of the die. 
Such a man is not the husband for my daughter.” 

“ Sir!—in the name of Heaven—I aim disgraced, dishon- 
ored, if 

“ No, sir!—for neither I do not wish a dishonored son-tn- 
law. Renownce that duel, and Emma is yours, Can | then 
esteem you more, or give you any higher proof of it ?” 

“ Yourself ?—no, sir:—but the world ss 

“Eugene, you are free—I ama father. You have your 
point of honor, and I have mine. Look at my daughter— 
compare the power of her tears, her anguish, with the 
strength of your own selfish feelings. If you love her, all 
will be well :—as for myself, my last word is—no duel or no 
wife.—Make your choice.” 

As he spoke, the old man kissed the hand of his daughter, 
and led her from the apartment. 

“Emma!” exclaimed Eugene, “do you also condemn 
me ?” 

She slightly resisted the effort of her father; and turning 
backward, stretched out her hand. A smile shone through 
her tears, her paleness, her distraction ; and how eloquent it 
was! It was like that of a young Greek girl, when placing 
the helmet on the head of ber betrothed. “ Eugene—Eu- 
gene,” said she, pressing his hand, and looking in his face ; 
and as she did so, the eyes of the loving creature sparkled, 








and the rose once more was blushing on her cheek.—But a 
secret power suddenly closed her lips; a terrible thought 


expression; her head fell upon her bosom; her hand remained 
powerless in that of her lover ; as with a weak and trembling 
voice, she added ; “ Eugene, obey my father. I also forbid 
that meeting.” She turned to her parent; and Eugene was 
left alone. 

He stood overpowered, motionless, as if thunderstruck ; 
or rather as if his feet were fixed to the spot where Emma 
|had left him. He could only hear internally the words—*« to 
|lose Emma—to renounce Emma—to abandon Emma.” Pain, 
‘distraction, agony which cannot be expressed, paralyzed his | 
thoughts. | 

He passed a night of torment, of misery. 

Now, master, with your hand upon your heart—had you 
been in that young man’s situation, what would you have 
done? 

Do you believe that the father was sincere—that he would 
have kept his word ? 

Yes, without doubt.—The young man had his choice, noth- 
ing more; and he knew it. 

Why, such being the case, my good demon, it was a very 
delicate situation ; andI begin to suspect—But finish the 
tale—hasten, for the fatal instant is at hand. 

The next morning, at seven o'clock, Emma’s father re- 
ceived a visit from the Viscount d’?O—— and M. de St. 
M——. They had called to inform him, in the most polite 
but cold and ceremonious manner, that the encounter had | 
not taken place. 

At twelve o’clock, Eugene presented himself at the hotel. ' | 
The old gentleman received him with the greatest kindness, 
and extended his hand to welcome him. 

The beautiful features of Emma still bore affecting traces 
of the sorrow and tears in which she had passed the night. 
Eugene approached her with timidity.—She blushed. 

In the evening, they received a large party of friends.— 
When Eugene appeared, the young ladies smiled—not one 
young man advanced to meet the intended husband of the 
queen of the circle. Eugene remained alone, separate, 
apart from the rest. There was whispering behind fans— 
there was concealed laughter behind the backs of arm chairs. 
Was he the subject of it? During the whole evening, Em- 
ma did not leave the piano: the music-stand concealed her 
face: she did not raise her eyes. She was no longer proud| 
| of her lover. | 

On the second evening afterwards, they attended a bail. 
A crowd of the former suitors for the hand of Emma, who| 
had been disappointed by Eugene’s success, were present. 
The young couples, with their white gloves, hastened before 
her. Eugene, however, had a right to the firs cotillion.— 
Alas!—no sooner had he conducted Emma to her station 
among the dancers, who in the flush of youth, in their daz.| 
zling attire, and eager for pleasure, were ready to commence, 
than the opposite couple had disappeared, and sought anoth- 
er place; and none would have been found to take the| 
stations opposite to Emma and her partner, had not a girl of 
seven years, and a young student, supplied the vacancy.—| 
'This was, perhaps, the result of chance ; but to Emma, eve-| 
ry thing now came like a steel-pointed arrow: all was bitter | 
sarcasm, cruel contempt. The unrestrained gaiety of the| 
ball—the unmeaning and causeless smiles which are often 
exchanged by the young—the disconnected words which are 
often spoken amid the motions of the dance—all, to the dis-| 
quieted, watchful, loving girl, were full of irony—Eugene 
was their subject—ehe continually heard his name—her look | 
was every where met with a sneering smile—her fear be-, 
er a reality ; and the constrained air of Eugene, as well 
as her own observations, did not undeceive her. He was} 
humbled, and she was wretched.—Emma was engaged for. 
all the remaining dances;—and Eugene—he did not dance 
again: all the ladies were engaged. 
During the next day, Emma was unwell. | 
The next day,—she had the head ache. | 
The next day,—she was visiting. 
The next day,—she was not able to receive company. | 
The next day,—she was to go into the country. | 




















Asmodeus!—the hand has reached the highest point on 
the dial of the clock. 
I see it, master. The unfortunate young man has just! 
received conviction, that in sacrificing the point of honor 





sent the color from her features; her eJoquent eyes lost their 


to love, he has lost the object of his affection. He is tender)! 
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proud, noble-hearted—and he knows that Honor and Love 
once gone, never return again. 

It is three o’clock !—look ! 

The clock struck—I wished to see the result: but a sud- 
den fear smote my heart—chilled my blood. Unconsciously 1 
closed my eyes. The last chime of the hour was still ringing. 

Asmodeus !—I exclaimed—in the name of Heaven, save 
that young man !—Prevent —— 

Bot before the last word had been uttered, an explosion 
shook the hotel.—I covered my face with my hands: I dread- 
ed the horrid sight. I heard Asmodeus burst into laughter 
—he was touching me with his crutch. Every thing had 
disappeared. We were far from the dreadful place. 

Well, master, said the lame demon,—what is your opinion 
on duelling ?—Ought the voung man to have fought ? 

Certainly, he ought; without any doubt. 

Very well.—Then it was wrong for the young lady’s fa- 
ther to prevent him ? 

Not at all. He was a prudent man. Duelling isa curse, 
a shame, a horrid thing. It is an immorality akin to crime. 

Very well, too.—But what is your opinion, after all ? 

My opinion ? 

Yes,—what is your conclusion upon the subject ? 

Why—but—and—I don’t know, And yours, demon ? 

Like your own,—master. I don’t know :—and in this en- 
pees age, our opinions are about the same on all sub- 
| jects, commencing with your soul, and ending with my horns. 
You believe so? 

It is the truth. 
Then, my friend.—we are very much advanced. 





[Imperfect copies of the two following poems have already 
appeared in print ; the first recently, the latter several yearn 
since. They are here given as corrected by their respec- 
tive authors, by whom they have been communicated for our 
columns. ] 

For the Literary Journal. 
SPRING. 
BY JAMES AYTON. 


‘* *T is now the season when the earth upsprings 
From slumber; as a sphered angel’s child, 
eet its eyes with green and golden wings.”” 
Sue viey. 


Welcome, thou heaven-descended power, 
Whose spell the earth surroundeth— 
My heart attests the genial hour; 
Like a glad wave it boundeth! 


Young bride-maid of the earth and sky, 
That meet with fond caresses— 
Fair virgin of the radiant eye, 
And dew-besprinkled tresses— 


Pleasures as numberless as dear, 
To the wide world thou bringest ; 

On the dead season’s gloomy bier, 
Fairest of flowers thou flingeszt. 


Thou causest, o’er the sleeping earth, 
A still, but mighty stir— 

A starting into life—a birth 
From its cold, dark sepulchre. 


Sweetest of blooms by night dews wet, 
Or wooed by the gentle gale, 

The lily and the violet 
Are blossoming in the vale. 


To light, and glorious life, upsprings 
Beauty from decay and gloom ; 
The butterfly starts on bright wings, 

From hia antenatal tomb! 


The waterfalls are ’mong the hills, 
And the winds have gone to play— 

Hid by leaves, the murmuring rills 
Wander joyously away. 


The trout in the brook is leaping— 
To his mate the blue-bird calls, 
On the old green willows weeping, 

By the mossy garden walls, 
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Gentle Spring! what r of gladness 
Disembodied, round thee keeps, 

Still to kiss the tear of sadness 

From the eye of him who weeps! 


And to teach his heart communion 
With the winds and babbling springs, 
*Till his spirit feels a union 
With the earth’s insensate things: 
*Till mute thoughts his thanks expressing, 
In a flood his bosom move, 


To the Power who gives the blessing, 
To the Source of Life and Love. 


New- York. 





For the Literary Journal. 
BEAUTY. 
Spirit mysteriously disclosed, 
Haunting the human race, 
Vision most exquisite, reposed 
Through all creation’s space ; 


. Why thrill with rapture so intense, 
A humble breast like mine ; 
Or tempt each fond, enchanted sense, 
To hover round thy shrine ? 


To revel in thy rich domains, 
The wide extended sky, 

And muse o’er all the earth contains, 
That power and wealth cag buy. 


There ’s not a hill that I can mount, 
But there thy step I see ; 

There ’s not a pure sequestered fount, 
But murmurs soft of thee. 


There 's not a flower, whose brilliant dyes 
Attract the curious gaze, 

There ’s not a hue that decks the skies, 
But feeds upon thy rays. 


There ’s not a field, there ’s not a glade, 
That scents the morning air, 

But thou, luxuriantly arrayed 
In native sweets, art there. 


And when pale Evening sweeps the plain, 
Dim shadowed on her car, 

See, ’mid the soft, celestial train, 
Thy Queen’s unrivalled star. 


And what bright worlds innumerous roll 
Athwart the sage’s eye, 

Those glorious orbs, from pole to pole, 
Night’s glozious canopy. 


Thou fill’st the poet’s doating heart 
With pliant shapes, at will ; 

And shed’st upon the mimic art, 
Color, and grace, and skill. 


What peans from the heavenly choir 
In solemn glory rang, 

When he, the master of the lyre, 
Of fallen seraphs sang. 


Raphael’s holy, breathing grace, 
With thee was all imbuéd; 

And lo, Angelo crowns the place* 
Where Roman grandeur stood. 


Sublime Columbian artist !} lit 
From Heaven thy sacrifice ; 

And there, in robe of snow thou ‘It sit, 
Where clouds of incense rise. 


Thy glorious messenger, his wings 
Typed by the peacefu! dove, 

Tidings of endless mercy brings, 
And healing words of love. 





*The Vatican. 


+ West; who painted the picture ‘* Christ healing the Sick.’” 
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In Attica, in scenic guise,* 

Thou, Greece and Freedom won, 
Armies unpaid for thee—the prize 

For “ Philip’s warlike son.” 
Hark, melodies above, around, 

In richest numbers rise, 


Where hushed to stillness, low, profound, 
The youthful monarch lies. 


'T is old “ Timotheus” wakes the shell— 
That strain the conqueror awes— 

And Love is crowned ; but Beauty’s spell 
By “ music won the cause.” 








See, on the victor's haughty brow 
The palm of conquest wreathes— 

But woman ’s at his side, and now 
Suppliant, her prayer she breathes. 


The fetters fall: the prison glooms 
Fade on the captive’s thought ; 
Earth in unwonted radiance blooms, 
| And heaven’s with glory wrought. 





Thou art not Passion, Genius, Power— 
Essential thou, sublime, | 
Above earth’s dark and shapeless hour, 
Ere Order rose with Time. | 





Sweet spirit, shadow upon earth, 
On thee we gaze, and gaze, | 
Till thought ascending to thy birth, 
Pierces the empyrean blaze ; 


Where He, the Lord, from chaos old, 
Called forth the spheres ; and thou 


With light primeval sprang, enrolled | 
Creation’s smile, as now. 


| 

Time, Light, and Beauty, all untold 

| The mystery of thy date— 
| Shall e’er man’s eye, unveiled, behold | 


Thy full Elysian state ? A. E. P. | 


| 





| «When Philip invaded Greece, the Athenians, devoted to 
the beayty of public shows, bad appropriated the soldiers’ pay to 
theatrical exhibitions.’’ 
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| LITERARY NOTICES. | 
Tus History or Arasia; by Andrew Crichton. (Fam-| 
tily Librery, Nos. LXVIIL. and LXIX.) New-York: Har-), 
‘per and Brothers.—Notwithstanding the great variety of 
‘publications which have issued from the British press, 
/on the manners and customs, the antiquities and literature), 
of the East; and although public attention has so frequently |, 
| been awakened by the researches of travellers, it is remark- | 
able, that the present volumes are the first attempt which) 
,has been made by a British writer, to furnish a regular and) 


;connected history of Arabia, The work of Mr Crichton, is,| 


} 
== |} 





‘ten; and although, when considered as a part of the series/ 
of works for which it was intended, some of its divisions, the) 
‘subjects of which are also treated in other volumes, might | 
have been more condensed, and a greater space have thereby 
been allotted to these portions which relate to subjects less) 
familiar to the reader, by which it might have been rendered), 
\of more value as a book of reference ; yet still as a work in-/| 
jtonded for popular use, we are not certain that the increased 
‘interest which it would thereby have obtained for a few) 
‘readers, would have been an equivalent for the diminished | 
‘attractions which it might have presented to the remainder. | 
| Those chapters which contain the life and ectivveniatel 
lof Mohammed, although in the facts which they contain, af- 
fording less of novelty than several other portions of the 
work, deserve attention, on account of the candid and im- 














partial spirit in which they are written ; being equally free 
from the bigotted prejudices which are betrayed in the eg 


of most of the earlier authors, and from the undeserved pane- 
gyric in which some modern writers have indulged. In hia 
character of the Arabian Prophet, although he has strongly 
portrayed the fraud, the impostures and crimes, he has done 
full justice to the genius, the intellectual power of that ex- 
traordinary man. We quote the following passage, on ac- 
count of its reference to some contested points relative to 
the history of the Koran. 

The literary attainments of the Prophet, like many other 
parts of his character, have been made the subject of contro- 
versy. Adopting the authority of the Koran, and the unan- 
imous testimony of Arabian authors, most historians have es- 

yoused the conclusion that he was totally unacquainted with 
iterature—ignorant of the elements of reading and writing. 
Instead of being ashamed of this defect, his wers gloried 
in it, as an evident proof of his divine mission. ie COn- 
stant boast of the Arabs was, that the Koran, whose elegance 
and sublimity were universally acknowledged, could never 
have been produced w:thout the aid of celestial instruction, 
by a man destitute of the very rudiments of education. To 
evade its force, the Christian writers alleged that he was 
assisted in the compilation of his imposture, by various asso- 
ciates, and that the pretended revelations of Gabriel were 
really the composition of certain private secretaries. A 
sword-smith at Mecca—two nameless Christians, who pos- 
sessed copies of the Scriptures—Sergius, the Nestorian 
monk—and Abdallah, or Salman, a Persian Jew, are ail enu- 
merated as accomplices in this impious fabrication. The 
conjecture of secondary aid, is, indeed, rendered probable 
from his own words, “I know they will say,” he remarks, 
(chap. xvi.,) “that a man hath taught him the Koran; but he 
whom they presume to have taught him, is a Persian by na- 
tion, and speaketh the Persian language. But the Koran is 
in the Arabic tongue.” 

We are, however, by no means satisfied that Mohammed 
was actually the “illiterate barbarian” that history re 
sents him; and, in spite of Abulfeda, Gagnier, Reland, Sale 
and Gibbon, we have a suspicion that his ignorance was 
more assumed than real—one of those plausible disguises 
which he employed to throw a veil of mystery over his pro- 
ceedings. This we may perhaps infer from his extensive 
commercial intercourse with the polished cities of Syria, and 
from the fact, that at the time of his birth the use of letters 
must have been well known at Mecca, The seven poems 
a in the Kaaba, the decree of the Koreish, and oth- 

r 





|er documents intended for public perusal, necessarily pre- 


suppose that the arts of reading and writing were neither 
uncommon nor extraordinary attainments, That Abu Taleb, 
Abu Beker, Ali, and many others of the first Moslems, were 
familiar with letters, are facts that none have ever disputed. 
Hence the fair presumption is, that Mohammed was not al- 
together uninstructed in those accomplishments which were 
possessed by numbers of his fellow-citizens in the same rank 


/and the same profession. It is difficult for hypocrisy to be 


consistent; and, notwithstanding all his care and circum- 
spection, the mask sometimes dropped off. If we are to cre- 
dit his biographers, he wrote letters to several foreign prin- 
ces; in the treaty with the Meccans, he erased his ap 

title, and with his own hand substituted his family name ; 
and in his last illness he demanded materials to record his 
final instructions to his people. The Arabs, indeed, ascribe 
the latter to the effect of delirium or disease ; and the other 
they explain by the intervention of a miracle. This, howev- 
er, is but an unsatisfactory explanation ; and the evidence of 
these incidental facts seems to attest that there were mo- 
ments when his pretended incapacity was forgotten; and 


| when he not only expressed a wish to exercise, but actually 


practised, that very art of which he and his historians main- 
tained his total ignorance. 

That, to a certain extent, Mohammed was a benefactor to 
his nation, cannot be disputed, Gross and absurd as is the 
whole system of Islam, it possessed many principles in com- 
mon with the true religion; and is, doubtless, in every re- 
spect, far preferable to the degrading and monstrous idola- 


‘in the main, 2 very good one. It is ably and carefully writ- iit. heaps mre _ snub iedaoaraiar aoe —_ 


fant slave to be separated from the mother; thet abolished 
the immolation of children to idols; and the barbarous sys- 
tem of burying fernales alive. But the language of commen- 
dation can extend little farther than to the repeal of obnox- 
ivus usages. ‘T'o the praise of a great or enlightened states- 
man, Mohammed has no claim. ‘That be was superior to the 
age in which he lived, is evident from the success of his im- 
posture ; but nothing, except the prejadices of habit or edu- 
cation, could persuade any rational being of his merits as a 
legistator, beyond that of imnbodying his loose and obscure 
institutes in a written form. 
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FAiacellanecous Selections. 


VERSES. 
BY CHIDIOCK TICHBOURNE. 

[In one of the old editions of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Poems, 
these lines are given as his composition. This is a mistake, 
and has been corrected by D’Israeli, who has inserted them 
in his Curiosities of Literature, from a copy in the Harleian 
Manuscripts, in which they are entitled “ Verses made by 
Chediock Ticheborne, of himself, in the Tower, the night be- 
fore he suffered death; who was executed at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, for Treason, 1586.”) 


My prime of youth is but a frost of cares— 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain— 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares— 
And all my is but vain hope of gain. 
The day is fled, and Pw I saw no sun— 
- And now I live—and now my life is done. 





My Spring is past, and yet it hath not sprang; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green— 
My youth is’ past, and yet I am but young— 
law the world, and yet I was not seen— 
My thread is cut, xnd yet it is not spun— 
And now I live—end now my life is done. 


I sought for death, and found it in the wombe— 
I looked for life, and yet it was a shade— 

I trod the ground, and knew it was my tombe— 
And now I die, and now I am but made— 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run— 

And now I live—and now my life is done. 


THE SWEET NEGLECT. 
+ROM “ THE SILENT WOMAN"—B8Y BEN JONSON. 
_ [These lines were written in imitation of a Latin Poem be- 


ginning “Semper munditias, semper Basilissa,” &c. publish- 
ed in the variorum edition of Petronius.} 


Still to be neat, stil] to be drest 
As you were going to a feast ; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed ; 
dy, it is to be presumed, 
hough art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet—all is not sound. 


Give me a looke, give ine a face, 

That makes simplicitie a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose happy home is of the earth? 
Does human blood with life embue 
The wandering veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost ‘mid a gleam of golden hair ? 

Oh, can that light and airy breath 

Stes! from a being doomed to death— 
These features to the grave be sent, 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream ? 

Oh, that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 
The light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years.— 
Thou smilest as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven, and Heaven’s God adoring. — 
And who can tell, what visions high 

May bless a sleeping infant’s eye! 

What brighter throne can brightness find, 
To reign on, than an infant's mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 

The glory of the seraphim ! 


A NIGHT ON THE ALPS. 


Come, golden Evening! In the West 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 
O’er all the mountain’s tops ;—’tis done : 
The tempest ceases—bold and bright 
Therainbow shoots from hill to hill; 
Down sinks the sun, on presses night,— 
Mont Blanc is lovely still. 


" 














There take thy stand, my spirit ;—spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet : 
And mark how calmly over head, 
The stars, like saints in glory meet ;— 
While, hid in solitude sublime, 
Methinks I muse on Nature’s tomb, 
And hear the passing foot of Time 
Step through the silent gloom. 


All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss, 
Invisible: the ear alone 
Pursues the uproar till it dies ; 
Echo to echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep, replies. 


Silence again the darkness seals, 

Darkness that may be felt; but soon 
The silver-clouded East reveals - 

The midnight spectre of the moon ; 
In half eclipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet, o’er the rest of heaven supreme 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn, 

ith her awakening beam. 


Ah! at her touch, these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear ; 
With blacker shadows, “gourd lights, 
Emerging as she climbs the sphere ; 
A cloud of apparitions pale! 
T hold my breath in chill suspense,— 
They seem so exquisitely fair,— 
Lest they should vanish hence. 


I breathe again, I freely breathe ; 
The Leman Lake once more I trace, 
Like Dian’s crescent, far beneath, 
And beautiful as Dian’s face: 
Pride of the land that gave me birth! 
All that thy waves reflect, I love, 
When heaven itself, brought down to earth, 
Looks fairer than above. 


Safe on thy hanks again I stray: 
The trance of poesy is o’er, 

And I am here at dawn of day, 
age on mountains as before ; 

Where all the strange mutations wrought, 
Were magic feats of my own mind; 


For, in that airy land of thought, 
Whate’er I seek I find. 


Yet, O ye everlasting hills ! 
emples of God, not made with hands, 

Whose word performs whate’er he wills, 

Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands, 
Can there be eyes that look on you, . 

Till tears of rapture make them dim— 
Yet, in such works, no Maker view, 

Nor lose the work in Him? 


THE SEPARATION. 


I cannot live, and love thee not— 
far away 
From thee I stray, 
Should canteens yreee of heedless youth, 
Or jealous maid belie my truth, 
Let the false ramor move thee not. 


And if, when I am near thee not, 
Some busy foe . 
Shall bid me know 
Another basks in my love’s smile ; 
The tale I'll heed not of thy guile— 
Thou canst not change—I fear it not. 


‘ No; falsehood can assail thee not— 


*T was not the excess 
Of loveliness 
That hems thee round, first fixed thee mine: 
It was thy soul, thy love divine, 
And truth ;—and these can fail thee not. 


Then let our parting grieve thee not— 
But quell each sigh; 
And from thine eye 
Ill kiss away the starting tear, 
And think, when one short, fleeting year 
Is past, I then shall leave thee not. 


But then, should truth pervade thee not; 
I could not brook 
Thine altered look : 
But like a bud by unkind sky 
Nipped timeless, 1 should droop and die 
In silence ; but upbraid thee not. 
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Natura, Hrsroay.—Thé lege, winged grasshopper, 
which flutters with so much Vivacity through our meadows 
during the autumn, feeds upon vegetable matter, and depo- 
sits its eggs upon vegetables, for the purpose of being sup- 
ported til] matured. fore the grasshopper takes wing, an- 
other insect alights upon its , and sts under its skin 
a number of its eggs, by means of a tubular, awl-shaped ovi- 
duct. These éggs slowly acquire perfection, become living 
worms, and feed upon the body of the hapless grasshopper, 
until themselves are ready to take wing. So admirably do 
they perform their office, that they do not injure the vital or- 
gans of the insect they are internally devouring, until they 
are just ready to change their state ; and at the proper sea- 





son, hundreds of grasshoppers, in this condition, have just 
strength enough remaining to flutter to a tree or fence, and 
with a dying effort fix their hooked feet so firmly as to retain 
their position long after death. Examine their bodies at this 
season, and you find an empty shell, or one filled with large 
and active worins, just ready to burst their coverings and be- 
come winged insects. 


OrrentTaL ANECDOTE.—A young man going a journey, in- 
trusted a hundred demaars to an old man; when he came 
back, the old man denied having any money deposited with 
him, and he was had up before the Kazee. “Where were 
you, — man, when you delivered this money ?” “Under 
atree.* Take my seal and summon that tree,” said the 
Judge. “Go, young man, and tell the tree to come hither— 
and the tree will obey when you show it my seal.”—The 
young man went in wonder, After he had gone some time, 
the Kazee said to the old man, “He is long—do you think 
he has got there yet?” “No,” said the old man, “it is at 
some distance—he has not got there yet.” “ How knowest 
thou, old man,” cried the Kazee, “ where that tree is?” The 
young man returned, and said the tree would not come.— 
“ He has been here, young man, and has given his evidence 
—the money is thine.” 


Coxossat Statue.—Travellers who have lately visited 
Mysore, in the East Indies, state that about thirty miles to 


-\|the North of Seringapatam, is a granite statue of enormous 





size—and which if their representations are correct, may 
\justly be regarded as one of the wonders of the world. The 
pedestal of this statue is a curious granite hill, about two 
hundred feet high, and the statue, which constitutes a part of 
the solid rock, is about seventy feet high! Itis probable that 
it is carved out of what was once the upper part of the hill. 
|It representsa naked human figure, well proportioned, stand- 
jing erect. 





Birps.—The Rev. Dr Miller, in his work, entitled “A Re- 
|trospect of the Eighteenth Century,” states, that there are 
| 2,536 kinds of birds. Latham described 96 genera, and 2,046 
|species. The additions made in his subsequent volume have 
|increased the number of species to 3,000. The number of 
birds treated of by Linneus did not greatly exceed 900. 


Kine Witu14M IIIf. chose for the motto of his state coach 
in Ireland, the words, “Von wi, sed recepi”—I did not 
steal, but received—alluding to his being called to the throne 
by the people. Upon this being told to Swift, his reply was, 
“ that’s true ; but there’s an old saying, The receiver’s as bad 
as the thief.” 


ARNAULD.—This was one of the most eminent among the 
recluses of Port Royal. He one day wished Nicoles to as- 
sist him in some new work. “We are now old,” observed 
his friend, “is it not time to rest?” “Rest! have we not all 
eternity to rest in?” was the remarkable angwer of Arnauld. 


_—-— 


When the heart is corrupt, there will naturally follow an 
incredulity respecting religious affairs, We are not over 
anxious to credit that which will overturn our favorite pur- 
suits; and we would rather encourage our criminal passions 
than frame the mind to goodness. 


Ontcin or THE worD “Tanirr.”—The first list of arti- 
cles subjected to duty, was drawn up at Tarifa, an old Moor- 
ish town, and hence the word Tariff became applied to all 
subsequent lists of a similar nature. 


w. who says what he likes, often hears what he does not 
ike, 
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